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88 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND SOCIAL CONTROL. 

JOSEPH ROY GEIGER. 

IT IS possible to distinguish at least two aspects of religion. 
In the first place, there are the immediate appreciative 
experiences which constitute direct and first hand contact 
with the divine. From this point of view religion is a mode 
of experiencing which exists in its own right. It is con- 
trolled by a type of interest as definite and as engaging as 
that controlling any other of the outstanding pursuits of 
human life, however complex it may prove to be. Like 
other human interests it has its roots in certain instinctive 
needs and desires. Its affective quality is a feeling of worth 
or a sense of value. But there is another aspect of religion, 
namely, the reaction of the immediate appreciative ex- 
periences constituting the religionist's sense of the divine 
upon the other areas of his experience. From this point of 
view, the function of religion in its relation to social practice 
in general may be said to be the maintenance of such a direct 
and vital contact with the divine as to induce the accept- 
ance and practice of the standards of value embodied 
therein. The specific character of the reaction of religious 
experience upon other areas of experience in any given 
period depends upon the character of the values or ideals 
constituting the divine in that period and at that level of 
culture. For example, in the Middle Ages religious values 
were other-worldly, and the appreciation of these values 
worked itself out in a manner of life that was ascetic and 
monastic. In striking contrast, the religious values of our 
modern period have to do with the world that now is; and 
the reaction of the experience controlled by these values has 
been in the direction of a practical humanitarianism. The 
mystic and the saint have been replaced by the reformer and 
the 'social worker.' And indeed, it must be said that the 
church is fast losing sight of the devotional or appreciative 
aspect of its life, and is becoming more and more a center of 
social service. 
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Now this tendency on the part of conventional religion to 
shift its center of gravity to extra-mural activities to the 
neglect of the appreciative or devotional aspect of its life 
is regarded by many with entire satisfaction. To others, 
however, it has its dubious aspects. It denotes a dearth of 
religious ideas and ideals. It bespeaks an impoverished 
type of religious experience. It harks back to an order of re- 
ligious values belonging to the past. The church's program 
of social service has back of it the doctrine of the 'Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.' This doctrine 
is not an adequate statement of our present-day religious 
values. It reflects a social order which we have left be- 
hind. It represents the hypostization of conditions of 
dependence and limitation which we to-day refuse to rec- 
ognize as belonging to the nature of things, much less 
to set up as religious ideals. The time was when it was 
an adequate statement of important qualities in religious 
experience. Reference is made to the rise of democracy 
in the eighteenth century. The social ideals on which 
the eighteenth century democracy rested had their roots 
in an a 'priori theory 'of natural rights.' The 'rights' 
of man on the basis of which it was proposed to con- 
struct all possible forms of government were deduced 
from what was conceived to have been man's 'natural' 
state before he was brought under the authority of social 
and political institutions. That is to say, these 'rights' 
were given; they were donations to man from an inherent 
and unalienable humanity. Man was as dependent as 
ever. And these 'rights' were given once for all. Men 
might come and men might go, but their 'rights' went on 
forever. Nothing could change them; nothing could hap- 
pen to give them new content or meaning. It is not to 
be wondered that the democracy based on such a concep- 
tion of man's metaphysically fixed and finished 'nature' 
proved inadequate to meet the demands made upon it 
by the expanding life of subsequent times. But what 
is important for us to note is that the doctrine of the 
'Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man' was 
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appropriate to a religious experience having its context 
in such social conditions. Theologically speaking, men 
were still entirely dependent on a power not themselves. 
Whatever new there was in their religious experience in the 
way of emotional satisfaction as a result of conceiving God 
as their Father and mankind as their brethren was given. 
The new religious values were donations vouchsafed by a 
divine paternalism or a human fraternalism. They were 
once for all the sort of things to be expected from such rela- 
tionships. If other things seemed good and desirable in the 
way of industrial co-operation and social justice, calling for 
attitudes and activities other than those growing out of the 
relation of man to God as his Father, or to humanity as his 
brethren, these other good and desirable things, together 
with the attitudes and activities appropriate to them, lay 
outside the scope of religion. Religion need not, to be sure, 
exhaust itself in the emotional satisfactions to be realized 
from the relation sustained to God and humanity. It might 
give concrete and practical expression to its doctrines if 
occasion seemed to warrant it. It might practice charity, 
philanthropy, humanitarianism — these are the things to be 
expected in a world where all men are dependent on God and 
where some are more highly blessed than others. But as 
for inquiring into the whys and wherefores of a social order 
in which certain classes are dependent on certain other 
classes, and in which all classes are dependent on a power 
not themselves, whose favors are to be had by petition and 
faith and child-like obedience, with such an inquiry religion 
would have nothing to do. 

But however adequate the ideas embodied in the doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man were 
for the religious experience of the nineteenth century, these 
ideas are not adequate for the religious experience of to-day. 
The social context in which religion now functions gives 
promise of a new type of social organization, a new de- 
mocracy, handicapped by no preconceptions as to the 
'natural rights ' of man nor by any preconceptions as to his 
natural needs, capacities or obligations. To support this 
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promise of a new and better democracy there is the ever- 
growing conviction that social life and social development 
are not guided from without or directed from above; that 
these constitute a process that is self-determined and 
creative, and that the rights which are natural to man are 
those which have proved themselves in terms of social 
worth within this process. And the assurance with which 
the new democracy will face the future and undertake the 
solution of its problems will not be the sentimental optimism 
or the dogmatic certainty of the eighteenth century 
society. Democracy has learned by bitter experience that 
men may have rights and yet be the victims of injustice and 
oppression. The possession of 'rights ' fulminated for man- 
kind before society with its moving, changing, growing life 
began, somehow has not availed to secure to men actual 
well-being in concrete social situations. Democracy has 
found that the only 'rights ' worth having are those which 
are achieved within the process and with reference to the 
situations in which they are to operate; that 'rights' are 
functions which articulate themselves in connection with a 
'social dialectic,' and always imply certain counterparts in 
the way of capacities, needs, obligations and the like. And 
whatever assurance the new democracy will have with 
reference to its future will be grounded in the fact that no 
'rights' ever are given; that these must be achieved, and 
achieved in such a competition with other possible 'rights ' 
as is calculated to carry the life of society along, — to raise it 
to higher and higher levels. In the process of achieving 
their 'rights,' men have learned the art of living together, 
and have come to realize all their satisfactions and values in 
so living. The successful issues of social intercourse, with 
all the ways and means devised for making these possible, 
have given rise to a freer spirit, a social idealism, a moral 
venturesomeness, which is ever devising new ways and 
means for effecting other prosperous issues of social life, — 
for realizing new social values. And it is this social idealism, 
this moral venturesomeness, objectifying itself through the 
methods and achievements of science that will furnish the 
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new democracy with its motive power and fill it with hope 
for the future. 

Now it is obvious that this new type of social organiza- 
tion, this new democracy, 'making itself, lifting itself 
through its very imperfections — through the struggle of 
these with one another — to planes of more effective realiza- 
tion,' must have a profound bearing on our future concep- 
tions of the divine. If we are justified in assuming that the 
social context in which religion functions determines the 
character of religious values and indeed, fixes the content of 
the God-idea at the several levels of culture where this 
concept appears, we may say that the God of the future 
must be a 'democratic God ' ; that whatever else we mean by 
the divine as it is now constituted, we must mean a power 
that is, in a very fundamental sense, we ourselves. The 
most effectively divine power or agency in the world to-day 
is the social consciousness of a genuinely democratic com- 
munity. It is the social consciousness as the ideal embodi- 
ment of the hard-won values of mankind that is effecting 
whatever of good there is in our present-day life and 
civilization. And this effectiveness of the social conscious- 
ness in controlling and directing the movement of things is 
nothing more than is to be expected in view of the increas- 
ingly effective methods for creating and conserving social 
values and for bringing these to the consciousness of the 
community. Progress in the life of the community as in 
the life of the individual is conditioned by the availability 
of the meaningful aspects of past experience for the solution 
of present problems. But this condition is fulfilled only as 
the meaningful aspects of experience are idealized, that is, 
taken up into consciousness as permanent ideas and atti- 
tudes. And it is obvious that in the case of the community 
these ideal embodiments of life's meanings and values must 
be socialized. They must be available to the community 
in its corporate capacities; they must become permanent 
and effective parts of the social consciousness. To this 
end, there must be such methods of social control and such 
devices for social intercommunication as are calculated to 
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create and sustain a soeial consciousness, a corporate sense 
of common interests and common values. And such 
methods and devices are at hand. The inventions of science, 
furnishing as they do the implements of industry and the 
instruments of social intercourse, are placing men in the 
midst of an immeasurably more intimate and intricate life 
than they have known before, and, what is of greater 
moment, are making them conscious of their common life 
thus created and sustained. Growing out of this new 
social consciousness, this new sense of the intimacy and 
intricacy of life's relationships is an intense moral earnest- 
ness, an anxiety for the general welfare, a social idealism 
which demands to be informed as to the ways and means of 
social control. Responding to this demand, science and 
education are at last coming into their own. Everywhere 
there is a new appreciation of the institutions of culture, a 
new insight into their real significance and their full pos- 
sibilities. This is what we mean by the social and scientific 
point of view. It is the most hopeful sign of the times, and 
is destined to become increasingly effective in defining social 
ends, in creating social values, and in bringing the com- 
munity to a full consciousness of these ends and values. 

Now the function of religion with reference to the 
'democratic God' must be obvious. The empirical and 
practical values constituting the divine as it exists to-day 
must, in the first place, become the actual sources of relig- 
ious satisfaction; and in thus serving the ends of religious 
aspiration and worship they will in turn become the in- 
struments of moral control. But it must be just as obvious 
that conventional religion is not prepared to function 
adequately in either of these directions. Its channels of 
approach to God, its means of contact with the divine 
too often turn out to be but biind alleys, ending in disil- 
lusionment. Its forms of worship, its technique of praise 
and prayer do not appeal to many, at least, of the most 
sincerely disposed. Wrought out with reference to values 
long since become valueless, they now serve in many cases 
to obstruct and distort religious experience. The religionist 
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of to-day asks for bread, and is given a stone. He is in 
search of that which is morally significant and spiritually 
worth while, and is confronted with much that once had 
meaning but now is without moral significance or spiritual 
worth. In the meantine, disillusionment, disappointment 
and despair with respect to religious realities is the order of 
the day. 

And this is not all. In thus failing to afford emotional 
contact with the divine, conventional religion fails also to 
provide that inner type of moral control which should 
define its reaction on social practice in general. In con- 
sequence of this, resort must be had to various means of 
external control. Penal systems, eugenics, social service, 
philanthropy — these are some of the clumsy and ineffectual 
extremes to which society has been driven in lieu of the 
inner control that should emanate from a vital appreciation 
of social values. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
such inner control shall ever be so thorough-going as to 
require no supplementation by external methods. Doubt- 
less, the poor, — and the sick and the sinful and the de- 
pendent — we have with us always. But it cannot be 
determined beforehand what limits there are to a pro- 
gramme dedicated to overcoming the prevailing condi- 
tions of dependence and limitation. And certainly religion 
should be satisfied with nothing less than this as an ideal. 

But the forms of worship employed by conventional 
religion not only fail to effect any appreciative contact with 
contemporary social values, with the social control that 
should follow therefrom; these forms actually serve to in- 
hibit the progressive and constructive tendencies in the 
experience of the worshiper, and to reinforce the conserva- 
tive and non-progressive tendencies. And this is not to be 
wondered at. As has been pointed out, these forms and 
ceremonies and rituals speak a language that is foreign to 
present-day experience. They reflect a social system long 
since left behind. They represent the hypostization of 
conditions of dependence and limitation which we now 
refuse to recognize as belonging to the nature of things, 
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much less to set up as religious ideals. They place a pre- 
mium upon such things as blind credulity, simple childlike 
faith, abject dependence, and dumb acquiescence. They 
contemplate a source of good and an order of values whose 
control is capricious and arbitrary. They presuppose a 
moral dualism which, if accepted by the worshiper, must 
disrupt his experience, and make it forever impossible for 
him to be at one with himself. Finally, they induce a type 
of righteousness that is self-complacent and condescending, 
and whose fruits are the various forms of 'social service.' 

The influence of all this on the broad minded, forward 
looking religionist is unmistakable. He is a man of faith, 
but his faith is active and creative. As a worshiper in the 
conventional church, however, his faith becomes a matter of 
'simply trusting, that is all.' He has a 'sense of dependence, ' 
knows the joy of 'companionship,' experiences the 'con- 
solations of prayer.' Only, his 'sense of dependence' is a 
feeling of interdependence, a feeling which is at once the 
foundation of his moral character and the source of his 
moral well being; the joy of 'companionship' is for him a 
consciousness of contact with a higher and better self, a 
contact which expands his interests, reinforces his purposes, 
and sustains his energies; and the 'consolations of prayer' 
are to him the satisfactions which come to those whose 
natures it is to reflect, to appreciate, and to be reverent. 
And yet, as a conventional worshiper, this feeling of inter- 
dependence reverts to a sense of a private, personal rela- 
tionship between himself and another Being. The com- 
panionship which he experiences is fraught with a mysticism 
that is well nigh uncanny. And the prayers which should 
console him are for the most part plaintive petitions for 
miraculous interventions which no one expects to happen. 

But the influence of conventional worship on the con- 
servative, non-progressive religionist is just as unmistak- 
able. Here, however, the influence is to be seen in the 
reaction of religious experience on the other areas of ex- 
perience. For example, one's pursuit of social or economic 
ends may be devoid of any regard for considerations of 
VOL. XXIX.— No. 1. 7 
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justice or equal opportunity or the right to self-realization. 
As a conventional worshiper, however, the religionist will 
be moved to certain acts of social compensation. He 
will contribute his money, and perhaps his time and in- 
fluence, to the support of movements designed to over- 
come, or at least, to mitigate conditions for which his 
social and economic practices are partly responsible. And 
it isn't that he is a member of a religious organization which 
accepts his contributions by way of making the best of a 
bad situation in whose creation it had no part. It isn't 
that the church merely acquiesces in and tacitly approves of 
'service' and 'up-lift' and 'reform' as forms of social and 
moral compensation. The fundamental values embodied 
in the church's conception of the divine, and held out to the 
religionist as the sources of his emotional satisfaction and 
the sanctions of his social practice are themselves feudalis- 
ts ; they imply an hierarchical structure of reality ; they rep- 
resent conditions of dependence and limitation as belonging 
to the very nature of things. And appreciative contact 
with these values actually serves to reinforce a type of 
social practice that is feudalistic. The churches are full of 
devout communicants whose methods of conducting their 
business and whose standards in dealing with their com- 
petitors, their employees and the public, are about as far 
removed from the democratic ideals of justice and equal 
opportunity and self realization as could well be imagined. 
These devout religionists are not necessarily hypocrites. 
They are the mainstays of the church. They are devoted 
to the church's social program. And they are possessed of 
good consciences, withal. What manner of men are they 
then? How is one to account for them? One must ac- 
count for them by saying that they are intellectually and 
emotionally oblivious to the new order of social values and 
ideals. And one of the agencies responsible for their 
moral backwardness is the church, with its empty doctrines 
and out of date rituals. 

The church must rehabilitate the devotional or apprecia- 
tive side of its life. It must not content itself with being a 
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center of social service. Its true end is to be a source of 
emotional satisfaction and moral inspiration. It must set 
for itself the task of creating a new type of religious ex- 
perience. It must concern itself with inducing the accep- 
tance and practice of standards of value which will reduce 
its erstwhile efforts at ' service ' and ' up-lift ' and ' reform ' 
to a desperate last resort. To this end, it must revise its 
creeds and rituals. A new set of symbols and a new type 
of imagery must be forthcoming. New bottles must be 
provided for the new wine. 

Joseph Roy Geiger. 
College op William and Mary. 



